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U. 8, Department of Agriculture | 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN A PROGRAM FOR INCRUASING PRICES TO 


PRODUCERS "TITHOUT A HEDUCTION IN PRODUCTION. 


The possibility of increasing prices to producers of dairy 
products without reducing production rests upon the nature of the 
elasticity of demand for dairy products. It is well recognized 
that reduction programs can have little effect unless they are asso- 
ciated with an increase in price more than proportional to the de- 
erease in production. 


Certain nutritive vroperties of dairy products should, of 
course, be recognized in any program involving a reduction in con- 
sumption. 


Competent dietitians are practically unanimous in agreeing 
that milk and its products are of high nutritive value. Milk con- 
tributes more to good nutrition than does any other single food, Aue 
has no equal among foods as a source of calcium, and is valuable also 
for other materials necessary throughout life. When taken in suit- 
able quantities, milk is a dependable source of calcium, phosphorus, 
protein, Vitamin A, and Vitamin Govececessssecvecserccsseecseseceece 
"Families on low-cost diets need a generous milk allowance." 1/ 


In view of these facts it is evident that from a nutritive 
standpoint any program that would decrease the per canita consumption 
of dairy products is highly undesirable. An increase in consumption 
is probably desirable. 


The ver capita annual consumption of milk used in cities and 
villages has not changed materially since 1925. Per capita consump- 
tion varied from 38.9 gallons in 1925 to 40.8 gallons in 1929, de- 
ereasing to 40.0 gallons in 19U2. 


Ly Carpenter, R. S., United States Department of Agriculture Farmers' 


Bulletin No. 1705, page 2. 
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TABLE A. - Per Capita, Annual Consumption of Dairy 
Products in the United States 


>Milk :Milk used: : : tod Condensed 

sequiva- :in cities:Butter :Cheese : and 
Year :lent,all:and 8 PR MMe a a evaporated 

sproducts:villages : : ; milk 

see ty s ) :2/ : : : 5/ 

Gallons Gallons Pounds Pounds Pounds 
1925: = : 33.9 : 17-39: 4.26 :Condensed 14.87 Evaporated 
1926: ) «= Reson) Seep epee (SMG sO he tees 11.56 
sere = ee AEG wT eNotes Mela ys). 1260 11.59 
UG aa ma i ass ear te de eas ema eae ra aso 12.50 
oe) Gr Noe Sy. e99t. be te ea[5 13.83 
RO 2 NOG eA 30y TL: 2.66 13.95 
Pergo «9s (OPO 2918.00 2 4.lgd | 2.29 13.70 
4932: 95:5 : 40.0 : 18.14: 4.393 1.80 iy a 


eee 


1/ Based on revised production data and estimates of utilization 
issued November 21, 1932. (Milk and butterfat production and 
utilization in the United States in 1929, 1930, and 1931.) The 
production estimates differ from some previously published in 
that they do not include all milk secreted by the cows but in~ 
clude such milk as farmers ordinarily consider as produced. 
They exclude milk sucked by calves and milk spilled or lost up 
to the time it is measured, skimmed, or delivered. 


2/ Milk and the milk equivelent of cream consumed per capita by 
that part of the population not on rurel farms. These estimates 
include some milk and cream used in such products as ice cream 
mand supercede estimates previously issued. 


3/ Includes both farm end factory butter, These estimates include 
some butter used in other products such as ice cream. 


4/ Includes oll kinds of cheese except cottage, pot and bakers!. 


Includes some condensed and evaporated milk used in other products, 
also includes both whole and skim milk product. 


The per capita annual consumption of butter hans increased slightly 
during the period 1925 to 1932, ranging from 17.39 pounds an 19e5 to l7.1e2 
pounds in 1928, increasing to 18.14 pounds in 1932. 


Of the remaining dairy products on which data is nvailable, per. capita 
annual cheese consumption ranged from 4.26 pounds in 1925 to 4.11 pounds in 
1928, and was 4.39 pounds in 1932. Condensed milk (both whole and skim) yer- 
Capita consumption declined from 2.75 pounds in 1926 to 1.80 pounds in 1932. 
Evaporated milk per capita annual consumption increased from 11.56 pounds 
in’ L926 to 14.41 in 1932. 


The per capita annual consumption of 711 products has increased from 
94.2 gallons to 95.5 gallons in 1932*, which represents a decline of 1.2 gal- 
lons from that of 1931. 


While production and consumption of dairy products have not changed 
materially over the past few years, it is impossible to determine what partic- 
ular income groups have changed their milk products consumption habits in this 
period (1925-1932). It is probable th-t very low income groups, ond especially 
the unemployed, have materially decreased their purchnses of milk end milk 
products. This factor has probably been countcracted by the substitution of 
milk for other more costly foods in the diet of people on reduced incomes, and 
by purchase of butter for relief purposes. An increase in the consumption of 
dairy products by the classes enumerated above is highly desirable, and will 
no doubt be effectuated when the re-employment and recovery programs begin 
to have an appreciable effect on consumer purchasing vower. 


Effect of price changes on the demand for dairy products. 


(a) Market Milk. he results of several studies of factors affecting 
the demand for market milk indicate that within limits the demand is inelastic. 


"Milk prices, like prices of other products, arc subject to the law 
of supply and demand. A quantitative study, however, shows that there is 
little elasticity in the demand for milk so long as prices are kent within 
reasonable limits. For this reason, it is impossible to move a large amount 
of surplus milk into consumptive channels by lowering the orice." 1/ 


In the case of market milk a restriction in merketings would increase 
returns to producers. 


b Butter. There are no analyses of butter prices available that 
( y j 

Sive an adequate basis for determining the elasticity of demand for butter 
during the chaotic market conditions prevailing since 1929. 


* Fluid Milk Equivalent. 


1/ Ross, H. A., United States Department of Agriculture Technical 
Bulletin No. 73, page 54. See also United Stxtes Department of 
Agriculture Circular No. 16, page 59. 


Seno 


gain to producers would be approximately the value of the amount disposed 
of in non-competive channels. 


(b) Utilization of a larger volume of milk products in baking, con- 
fectionery, etc. Practically no data are available relative to the utili+ 
gation of milk and milk products in the manufacture of other products, such 
as baking, and confectionery products. he conversion of a portion of tne 
supply to such uses is probably desirable, and would operate to the benefit 
of producers, who would gain the value of the volume of dairy products so 
disposed of. However, care should be exercised in a program of this sort, 
due to possibilities of disorganization of the market for products for which 
butter would presumably be substituted. 
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(©) Possibilities of Export. 


Velume and destination of our butter exports. 

Exports of butter from the United States reached their peak of 
39,000,000 pounds in 1880, declined, but incronsed ns recently as. 1919 
to 34,000,000 pounds. Such export trade vs the United Strtes hrs retained 
frem the war-time revivel is principnlly with other then Huropenn countries. 
In the year ended June ZO, 1933, our total exports of 1,386,000 pounds were 
widely scattered to some fifty different countries. Whenever, in the last 
twenty years, the volume of our exoort trade in butter has excceded 6,000, OOO 
er 7,000,000 pounds, as it did for a tine during and following the war, the 
excess has gone to. Hurope and chiefly to Grent Britain. 


Countries outside of Europe, while comparatively free from restric- 
tions upon imports of our butter, are individually and ss a whole rather un- 
important in the total volume thus far imported, Table 4, below, shows for 
the latest year for which figures are available, the total irmorts of some 
of the more important of the non-European countries with which sone export 
trade from the United States is established. 


Table 4.- Butter: Totnl imports into various non—Europenn 
countrics 


Year : Country : Total imports 
: ‘ Pounds 
1928 : Mexico : 1,015,000 
one » “Gite ‘ 28, 000 
ie Venezuels, : 1,801,000 
Tis 8) A hile rss : 44.8 , 000 
EGS Parpar it : 270,000 
1932 % Wreentina ! 6,000 
Ser aciatdta! : 248,000 
eS hak ats) : 1,423,000 
; Janan : 164,000 


Serr ypine Dslands : 1,336,000 


Hxportation of butter from the United States fell off sharply follow- 
ing the abnormal war-time demand and has gradually dvwindled to quite a negli- 
gible volume. Table 5 summarizes the course of our total export anc import 
trade since the war with pre-war years given for commarizon, together with 
Warifft rates in effect. 


aN a 


Table 5.- United States! Exports and imoorts of butter, fiscal years 1910-1914 
and 1914-1915 to 1932-1933, together with tariff rates in effect 
over the period l 


Year : : 

ending : Domestic exports : Imports : United States tariff rates on 
June 30: : butter with dates of change 

: 1,000 pounds Shy Oke mounds Cents per pound : Date effective 

1910-1914: 4,278 : 2,480 2.5 Malone glee the 
1914-1915: 07, Sol : 3,828 : : 
1915-1916: 13,487 ‘ 713 : ; 
1916-1917; 26,835 : 524 : ; 
1917-1918; by pr56 : 2606 : : 
1918-1919: 36, 740 : #, 131 : 
1919-1920: at, 156 : (gee : : 
1920-1921; 1009 : 34, 544 : 6.0 2) MEY 4 Se 
1921-1922: ie les : Seer : ; 
1922-1923: ey LO os : Los Cite : 8.0 £ \G6nii. uae eel ee 
1923-1924; 5,425 : 29,466 4 : 
1924-1925: 8,384. : eo : : 
1925-1926: 5, 260 : Bah : DHABI e) 2 VA Le Dele 
1926-1927: 5, 0<8 : LO PO : : 
1927-1928: 3,965 : 4s, 955 
1928-1929: one : 3,299 : ; 
1929-1930: 3,582 : Ams} ons : 14.0 . afune 28, lgao 
1930-1931: Rigaue : 1,329 t ; 
1931-1932: Lepore ; 1,838 ‘ : 
1932-1933; 1,386 : 991 : : 


a Pivasion of Statistical and Historical Research, B. A. RE. 


Relative importance of British market. 


Great Britain has until very recent years been absorbing cuite uniformly 
about two-thirds of all the butter moving into international trade. In 1931, 
this »roportion was increased to nearly three-fourths, and in 1932 was further 
increaset to about 80 percent. Table 6, below, shows the total international: 
movement of butter as accounted for in the trade statistics of from 33 to 36 
countries and the proportion imported by the most important countries. For de tea 
covering international trade of these countries in detail, see Yearbook of 
Agriculture, 1933, p.649. 


Table 6,-Butter: Total volume of international trade and proportion accounted 
for by princival importing countries, average 1909-1913, annul] 


LOZ LOS2 
; : __ Proportion ir imported by: 
Calendar : Great Britain : Germany : France, Belgium ; 
Year : : and Switzerland : Totel import 
Average, : Percent : Percent : Percent : Pounds 
1909-1973": 6900 ; Mee 4 Sag : 654, 989 , 0CO 
1925 ‘ Aleo fo ae : O.8 : 916,216,000 
L926 : 67.0 ; Boek : ES : 934,423, 000 
One : 64.2 : aeo ; be ; 974, 302 , O00 
1928 . CO. ; Big. : Dee s 1, 0e2, 080, 000 
1929 : 62.0 ; alec : Die Pree yt Oe 
1930 : 64.6 : Aue 0 ; SNS She eo VOD 
oS) : oee : LS ey ; 90 v1 Ae, 205 2000 
Oo (eee, 000, Com 


1932: 78.9 Fea est) | 3 


a Fees 


Euroneen morkets slternntive to Great Britain. 


European countries other than Great Britein thet normally import 
butter or such Euronesn countries as normally export oo sursius butyin 
recent years have shinned in some of the cheaper foreign butters while 
continuing to excort their orn >rocuct, nll have set UW) Testrictions in 

he form of tariffs or import quotas or combinations of both which leave 
the British market by comonrison relatively free, ‘The nresent imort duty 
of 15 shillings per hundrcdveight of 112 nounds, equivalent at exchange as 
of November 16 to about 34 cents »er pound on all non-Emmire butter enter- 
ing the United Kingdom as the sole restriction is by comparison with the 
restrictions uwoon importation into other Huropean countries quite nominal. 


furopean countries of secondary importance in volume of imports, 
principally France, Belgium, Switzerland and the Netherlands in 1931 and 
1932, absorbed unusually large quantities of foreign butter that had first 
been shinped to Groat Britain ané then re-exported. The time between the 
marked increase in this re-export trade in 1931 and its even more marked 
decline in 1933 was a period in which restrictions upon such trade were 
being set up and strengthened until their combined effect was to limit 
these outlets to about the quantities being taken by them before the shift. 


Re-exports from the United Kingdom by countries as shown in Table 
No. 7, below, indicate something of the recent importance of such markets 
as well as their declining importance in the current year in providing 
outlets alternative to the British market or as means of relieving the 
latter of over-swonly. 


Table 7.- United Kingdon: Re-exoorts of butter by countrics, 


January - September, Inclusive, 1930-1923 1/ 


Country : NTC y Ones. Shan. - Gest, 
of oe , : : ‘ 
destin-tion : 1930 : 1931 : L9So : Looe 


71,000 pounds:1,000 »ounds:1,000 »ounds:1,000 rounds 


‘ 881 


SO CG pam Sean 852 ; 2,069 : Oyen 
pe tmetiands 7%. 4 1,080 ; eyu0o ; Goo : Sok 
See eis Fo al Dy. ie Ooo : fey tO : 6,998 : 780 
re IGN, re 8 yb ot tyes 871 ; 9,047 : 3, 504 : 965 
pimouseriand ~ 25.4: 518 : oe : 7 oo ; 23 
iiemirecsstata. i, 2,788 : ay 902 : pe ula Ms. : 0 
Cap 0 aa 26 : 871 : 169 : ede 
Pree commirieg..'..; 2,071 ‘ B 1 o09 : Ue wa fe yee 


meee 39/022 °°; «335,838 =: 80,865 3 m 182 


a Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdon, 
September 1932 and 1933. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Repyblics as possible outlet for American Butter. 


Russia was before the war, and is now a butter-exporting country. In 
fact, exportation of butter from that country has recently been increasing 
in volume, as shown in Table 8, below. Since, however, the exports originate 
under the present regime as "procurements"! by the state and the proportion of 
the butter thus procured that is eventually exported depends upon the export 
policy of the Soviet Government, it does not mean thet these exports represent 
a national "surplus" in the usual economic sense. Procurements under the 
present system are made by fixing the quantity on the basis of so much milk 
or its equivalent in butter per cow, and are thus more successful than in 
earlier attempts when peasants might choose to consume their produce rather 
than sell it at the stipulated procurement prices thereby limiting the "surplus". 
As to the consumption of butter in the Soviet Union, no definite information 
is now available. Reliable information, however, all points to the existence 
of a scarcity of foods, particularly of fats. Livestock numbers including 
cows are seriously depleted. 


Table 8.— Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Numbers of cattle 
and cows, milk production, procurements and exports of 
butter, 1928-1932. 


; ‘ ‘ . ! Butter 
f 2 ES TEE, 
Pees Al! Cattle: Cows : Milk : 
. : Production ; Procurements : Exports 
Number : Number : Pounds : Pounds: Pounds 


1928 : 70,500,000 ; 30,700,000 :67,216,000,000: 181,064,000 ; 71,888,000 
1929 : 67,100,000 : 30,400,000 :64,672,000,000: 171,494,000 : 55,933,000 
1930 : 52,500,000 : 26,700,000 :58,581,000,000: 90,476,000 : 23,197,C00 


eo, 700,000.40. ----- $0 eee : 178,996,000 : 68,023,000 
1932 : 29,200,000; 17,700,000 ; ----- po teers , 67,007, C00 
1932 : : : : : 

Jan.-Sept: = ----- 2000 eee $000 eee $0 eee : 51, 2805 20u 
ag36 3 : : : : 


Jan.-Sept: 9 -----+ 0 eee $0 ee $0 eee > 62,443, 000 
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Since 1929, when intensive collectivization of farms was undertaken 
by the Soviet Governnent, widespread slaughter or loss of their cows and 
Other livestock by the peasants has resulted in a continuous decline in the 
total number of cows in the Union from 30,700,000 in 1928 to 17,700,000 in 
1936 accorcing to latest reliable estimates. Latest available estimates 
of milk production show a market decline from 67,216,000,000 pouncs in 1928 
to 58,581,000 ,000 pounds in 1920. 


Government procurements of butter appear to have reached their lowest 
point in 1930 as did likewise the exports of butter. The continuous increase 
shown in butter exports since that time may indicate the need to increase 
exports to pay for imports together --ith greater effectiveness in requisition- 
ing the butter produced rather than any increase in total domestic supply. 

In fact, all available information leads to the conclusion that within the 
Soviet Union there is at present, déspite continued exports, an actual scarcity 
of butter, According to information available for the first time as to 

Russian margarine production, there was produced in the Union in 1932, a total 
ODS, 775,000 pounds, which exceeded considerably the exports of 675.420 ,)000 
pounds of butter in that year. 


Governmental policies recently adopted plainly aim to encourage 
greater production per cow and the increase in numbers of cows to replenish 
herds, 


The Soviet Government, it must be remembered, has, since 1918, 
monopolized all foreign trade, both exports and imports. Accordingly, 
foreign competition, in the usual sense, does not operate in the domestic 
market of the Soviet Union. All foreign trade is carried on as determined 
by the government in general ccononic and financial interest of the state. 


There is in the Union no competitive domestic market price of butter 
affecting the foreign trade since procurement prices are fixed by the 
government in the domestic currency which has at present no established 
foreign exchange value. The policy of the Soviet Government is the para- 
mount consideration in cetermining all foreign trade. 


German butter markets effectually closed to United States 


Despite the relatively high butter prices in terms of our currency 
now prevailing in Germany, particularly since margarine production and | 
consumption have been subjected to drastic restriction in that country, 

the German market is effectually closed to any butter from this country, 

The German tariff is about 8 cents a pound at par of exchange and about 12 
cents at prevailing exchange rates. But entirely aside from the tariff, 
import quota restrictions alone would now exclude our butter since the quotas 


are fixed on the basis of the volume each country was shipping in years prior 
to setting up of quota restrictions. 


It should be noted, however, that a State Department inquiry is being 
conducted in which one of the proposals set forth for study has to do with 


ae 


the feasibility of obtaining from the German Government the inclusion of 
a quota of butter from the United States in consideration of exports of 
liquor by Germany to this country. 


Consumption of butter in United Kingdom enormously increased. 


Since 1930, the average import value of all butter shipped into 
the United Kinzdom has fallen by nearly one-half and the total consumption 
has increased by one-third. During the first 9 months of 1933 practically 
as much butter }:as been imported and nearly as much consumed as in the 
entire year 1930. Domestic production in Great Britain was officially re- 
ported as having amounted in 1930-31 to 89,286,000 pounds against 75,376,000 
pounds in 1924-25. Northern Ireland in 1930-31 produced 18,648,000 pounds 
giving a total domestic output for the Unitec Kingdom in that year of 
107,934,000 pounds. Any further change in domestic supply since 1930 must 
have affected only slightly the total consumption trend since the consump— 
tion of imported butter alone will approximate 1,000,000,000 pounds in 1933. 


Table 9:- United Kingdom; Imports, import value, reexports, 
stocks and apparent consumption of butter, 1930 - 1932 
and January - September, 1932 and 193% 


Téar 4: : : : Plus reduction: Apparent 


and ; Total : Import : Minus : or minus : Consumption 
month :; imports : value : reexports : accumulation 
: . . in stocks . 
Pounds Shillings Pounds Pounds Pounds 
er pound 
1930 1) COteDet [000 3 Des : 19,399,000 :a/ + 4,973,000 : 749,595,000 
EOSL Peni eo, 000 3: AS aye prod woe 000 4 m (,00%,000 $896,166, 0C0 
1932 3) wae ya00,000 : aes : 54,454,000 : mie, 604,000 899 J Lie, oe 
Jan.-Sept. 
1932 a 1S, 413,000 -; «89 ¢ 30,865,000 ; sa, 911,000 3 661,637,006 
1933 ELE SIO. ol 6:6 OR. - 68 Melo sOCO Ns =17 {O63 , O00" #9734, 721,006 


a/ Exclusive of stocks in Northern Ireland. 
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Stocks of butter held in cold storage in Great Britain which had 
been abnormally heavy Curing the greater part of the year were reduced 
by October 15 to 44,567,000 pounds or nearly to the level of correspond- 
ing dates in earlier years. <A year earlicr they amounted to 42,131,000 
pounds and 2 years carlier to 40,613,000 pounds. 


Consumption of Oleomargarine in United Kingdom falling off. 


Oleomargarine consumption in the United Kingdom has been checked 
as reflected in lessened domestic production and still more in a marked 
falling off in importation. In 1931 the per capita consumption had de- 
clined to 9.2 pounds from 12.4 pounds in 1924, according to the Empire 
Marketing Board while butter consumption had increased from 14.8 pounds 
to 20.7 pounds. No more recent official information was available until 
on October 13 when the Board published some figures of current production 
of oleomargarine which revealed that, to a considerable extent, this pro- 
duct has been superseded by cheap butter. 


The domestic output calculated for the current year at the weekly 
rate reported during these 3 months would approximate 390,000,C0O pounds. 
For earlier years, figures available indicate that oleomargarine production 
was unofficially estimated to have amounted to 358,000,000 pounds in 1924 
and 448,000,000 pounds in 1928. If the imported supply is added to the 
domestic output as estimated, the falling off in consumption is more 
apparent, since importation has almost ceased, as shown below. 


Table 10:- Oleomargarine: Imports into United Kingdon, 1924 — 1932, 
and January - September 1932 and 1933 


Year Seo JuNOrus. 3 Year : Imports : Year ; Imports 
: 1,000 : : aC © <4 ; 1,000 
: pounds ‘ : pounds ; : pounds 

1924 UL Likowoode | |: 1928 ; Leys CO. t 1932 : 10,347 

is pate] Roe, OOO" Loe9 : Duo sdk = la. - Sept. 3 

1926 : AGelle 4 1930 : 94,462 ; 1932 : 8,851 


DOSY Toes 1931 ; 77,543 3 1933 : 2,749 
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During the 3 months for which oleomargarine production was reported 
in the United Kingdom, July - September 1933, imports amounting to 
847,392 pounds would make the total aie Lavie for consumption, cisregard- 
ing stocks, approximately, 7,572,000 pounds per week. This is roughly 
one-third of the weekly average consumption of butter for the current year. 
Otherwise stated, about 3 pounds of butter are now being consumed in the 
United Kingdom for each pound of olcomargarine consumed. 


Not only has the fall in butter prices in itself stimulated consump- 
tion of butter, but the price of butter in relation to the price of margar- 
ine, as well, has resulted in the recovery of much of the potential demand 
for butter previously held by oleomargarine. Yearly average wholesale 
prices of best Danish butter and a high-grade oleomargarine in London, both 
converted to United States currency at prevailing monthly average rates of 
exchange are compared in the following table, showing that whereas in 
earlier years the oleomargarine was quoted at about one-half the pricesod 
the butter, in very recent years this ratio has risen as high (in 1931) as 
two-thirds. 


Table 11:- London: Yearly average wholesale price per pound of 
butter and oleomargarine, 1926 - 1932, and 
September 1933 


I 
: Dep tr 
Commodity Simeee lee? thoes 1920) 4 1980 + LOB) +. 1932 (naam 


“3Cents ;Cents :Cents :Cents :Cents :Cents :Cents :Cents 


Butter (Best Danish) ; 40.0 ; 39.2: 40.7 : 39.1 : 33.2: 26.9: 19.2: 24.3 
OLS gt Mare OV aie 


Margarine (Marigold) : 19.6: 19.2 : 19.1: 19.1 Res Ld Lone 

Marzarine price in ) Pour Pern y Per= * Per- «+ Per~ » Per- : Per- : Per= 
relation to butter micehe smceny t Cent < ‘cent t.cent : cent + cent > ceny 
GORE oa poss ae nS 4 4” 49 Dz 66 62 55 


Current costs of exporting butter to Great Britain 


As of November 16, 1933, the price of 23.5 cents per pound on 92- 
score butter in New York was equivalent at exchange on London as of that 
date ($5.51) to 95S 6d per hundredweight of 112 pounds. Cabled reports as 
of that date quoted Danish butter in London at 119-1208, and finest New 
Zeland at 85-885 per hundredweight. 
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Shipping from New York under refrigeration to London was quoted at 
that time at $1.10 per 100 pounds equivalent to 4S 64 per 112 pounds. 
(From London to New York, shipping under refrigeration was quoted at the 
same time at 95S per ton of 2,240 pounds or 4S 9d per 112 pounds). 


The import duty on butter entering Great Britain from all countries 
Other than the Dominions and hence applicable to shipments from the United 
States is 15S per 112 pounds. 


Combining the costs as of that date of purchasing $2-score butter 
at the New York price, occan transportation and the British import duty, 
which would approximate total costs, delivery in London could be made at 
about 115§ per 112 pounds thus necessitating the realization of a price 
much above the prevailing London price of finest Now Zealand butter and 
somewhat under the quotation on Danish. An unusually wide margin prevails 
at this time between New Zealand and Danish in London. The Danish usually 
cormands a premium on account of its comparative freshness, although the 
bulk of the British imported supply is necessarily of "held" butter. 


Butter from storaze stocks quoted as "held" butter is, of course, 
several cents below fresh butter of the same grade. New York quotations 
on "held" butter, 92-score, on the same date were 21.5 to coed cents, 


How closely the domestic market has approached an export basis is 
indicated by the following corment from the "Producers! Price—Current" of 
Novernber 18, published in New York. 


"We understand that freight has been engaged 
on the steamer 'American Farmer! sailing 
next weelz for London for 250 boxes of New 
Zealand butter which arrived here last 
April for use in the tropical trade. The 
outgoing lot was sold in England at a bet- 
ter price than could be realized here at 
present. However, the condition of the 
British markets does not hold out any hope 
of shipment of American zoods." 


Possibility of quota restrictions upon imports into Great Britain 


Although under the terms of agreement roached in the Ottawa Conference 
in August 1932, further changes affecting the entry of butter into Great 
Britain were precluded except by mutual agreement for a period of three years, 
discussion of restriction by quotas to include the Dominions is now widespread. 


According to editorial comment in the Primary Producers! News of 
Sydney, Australia,-in its issue of September 8, 1933, 


WeeeKEtHE British Government has committed itself to 
the quota as a policy, *****Thore are two outstanding 
reasons for the growing importance of the farming 
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industries in the eyes of British political 
ieaders. The first of these is that it has 
recently become clear that Britain has little 
chance of reestablishing immediately her 
industrial and commercial preeminence and her 
Government has, thercfore, commenced to look 
with growing earnestness towards the land as 
& possible means of absorbing some of the tens 
of thousands of unemployed whose chance of. 
re-employment in secondary industry is now 
practically nil. The second reason is to be 
found in the lessons of the German submarine 
cempaign during the Great War." 


Embargo could be invoked against our butter in case of direct govern- 
ment aid to exportation. 


Exportation of butter from the United States to the United King- 
dom would have to bé planned in the light of an Act of the British Parlia- 
ment of November 15, 1932, entitleds 


"An Act to enable effect to be given to the Agree- 
ments made on the twentieth day of August, 
nineteen hundred and thirty-two at the Imperial 
Economic Conference held at Ottawa, and to a 
certain announcement made at that Conference on 
behalf of His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom, by imposing and providing for the imposi- 
tion of certain duties of customs and otherwise, 
to male provision for Imperial preference, and 
for purposes consequential on and connected with 
the matters aforesaid," 


Section (1) of Paragraph 5 of that Act states that; 


"Tf at any time the Board of Trade are satisfied 
that any preferences granted by this Act in 
respect of any particular class or description of 
goods, being preferences granted in fulfillment 
of the agreement set out in Part I of the First 
Schedule of this Act, are likely to be frustrated 
in whole or in part by reason of the creation or 
maintenance, directly or indirectly, of prices 
for that class or description of goods through 
State action on the part of any foreign country, 
the Board of Trade may by order prohibit the 
importation into the United Kingdom of goods of 
that class or description grown, produced or 
manufactured in that foreign country." 
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Seasonal nature of British supply 


Any planned exportation of butter from the United States to British 
markets would involve careful consideration of seasonal movements of supply 
and price in those markets and their relation to normal movements in this 
country. 


A pronounced tendency prevails normally for these seasonal movements 
in the two countries to complement each other, not fully, but to such a 
degree as to make shipment far more feasible in some months than in others. 
As shown in the summary tables bclow, on the basis of monthly average in~ 
ports during the last 5 years, nearly two-thirds of the yearly imported 
supply reaches British markets during the 7 months, December-June, and 
prices (New Zealand butter) average highest in the 5 months, July-November. 


Apparently, then, owing to the relatively heavy winter and spring 
supplies in Great Britain ever since Southern Hemisphere shipments became 
so important a part of the British butter supply, the London price of New 
Zealand butter approaches most nearly to New York prices in May, June, and 
July. Just as our importation of New Zealand butter (which competes with 
our best grades) is made in our winter and carly spring, so exports compet= 
ing with this butter in the British markets would be made most advantage- 
ously during our spring and summer months. 


The situation as set forth bricfly above suggests that the greatest 
advantage, or the least disadvantaze in exporting at world market prices 
would be obtained if exportation were attempted in our spring months. 


It is suggested further that the greatest possible advantage in 
strengthening the domestic butter market would result from purchase for 
export in early spring, coinciding as it does with the beginning of the 
into-storage movement in this country. Again, the end of our storage 
season, coincides with some secondary check in British imports accompanied 
normally by some advance in London prices. 
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